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Edwin Booth's Prompt -Books of Hamlet" 
and "Richard III./' edited by William Winter, 
are published in uniform style with this vol- 
ume. "King Lear," "Richelieu," and other 
standard plays, will be included in the series. 
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The Prompt 'Book. 

Ediud by WiUia m Win ter. 

m 

Shakespeares Tragedy 

~ f : , 

Of 

King Richard II. 

As Presented by 

Edwin Booth. 



** Not all ike water in the roughs rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king: 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord." 

'^^ Awake y thou sluggard nuyesty! thou steepest. 
Is not the king's name forty thousand names? 
Arm^ arm, my name/ a puny subject strikes 
At thy great glory.** 

" Caver your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 
With solemn reverence; throw away respect. 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty. 
For you have but mistook me all this while." 

My grief lies all within. 
And these external manners of laments 
Are merely shadows to the unseen grief 
Thai swells with silence in the tortured souL" 
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A LTHOUGH the tragedy of ^'Richard the Second"" is one 
-^^^ of suffering more than of action, and although its 
subject — the dethronement of a king and his consequent an- 
guish and lamentation — is not pathetic to the universal heart, 
the piece presents so many beauties that it ought, much oftener 
than it is, to be practically brought before the public attention. 
It illustrates a most picturesque period in English history, 
when feudalis?n ivas at its height in that stately and splendid 
iandy and when Froissart was still livi?ig, to record its 
splefidours. It is replete with sharp contrasts of natural 
character. It paints with equal brill iaiicy the divine right 
of kings and the wilincss and courteous duplicity of astute 
politicians. It is expressed with great and irresistible vigour 
of diction. It co?itains passages equal to the best that its 
marvellous author has written, in poetical imagery and 
philosophic truth. Its eloquence is wonderous and ijico?n- 
parable. And, in its exposition of the grief of a tortured 
soul, — struggling betiaeefi petulant resent?nent against mis- 
fortune and the divine desire to be resigned, — // discloses the 
most profound and instructive knowledge of human fiature, 
and it attains to absolute sublimity of utterance. The effort 
to rescue this tragedy from long disuse, and to restore it to the 
stage, is based on appreciation of these precious merits ; and^ 
ther^ffi^n', ^^r^a/s, // may not be regarded xmih indifference. 



There are but few Stage Versions of ^^ Hie hard the Second,'' 
This one, which is entirely new, presents Edwin Booth! s 
choice of the text and arrangement of the scenes, together with 
his stage directions, A few passages of the original have 
been transposed, and many have been omitted. The original 
consists of nineteen scenes ; this version consists of ten. The 
omitted passages are those that might be called episodical, and 
those that dilate on points of which the simple statement is, 
practically, sufficient, A thoughtful endeavour has thus been 
made to accelerate the movement of the tragedy, without 
marring its unity or its poetical grcue. 

The character of ' Richard the Second was adopted 
by Edwin Booth into his repertory, in the autumn of 
i8ys. He acted it at the Eifth Avenue Theatre, New- 
York, on November 8th, in that year. It was acted, in 
former times, by his father, the renowned Junius Booth. 
It was also acted by Edmund Kean — whose elocution in 
it was thought to be uncommonly noble, rich, and various 
— and by Macready, whose personation of it must have 
been correct and elegant, but whose published comments on 
the subject — '•'^ Reminiscences^'' Chapter III, — indicate but 
little sympathy with its spirit. The ^^Biographia Dramat- 
ica'''* makes mention of three adaptations of ^^ Richard the 
Second^': by L, Theobald, in iy20 — acted at Lincoln^ s Inn 
Eields, London; by Erancis Gentleman — acted at Bath, 
in 1754; and by James Goodhall — printed at Manchester, 
in 1772, and refused, for representation, by Garrick, 

^ W. W, 
New- York, Eebruary 12th, 1878, 
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^^ All the writers who have transmitted to us the history of Richard II. 
lived during the reigns of the Lancastrian princes ; and candour requires 
that we should not give entire credit to the reprocuhes which they have thrown 
upon his memory." — Hume. 



" Who comes from Luba's vale f from the skirts of the morning mist? 
The drops of heaven are on his head. His steps are in the paths of the 
sad."— O SSI AN. 



' 'Know that I am a king! O, at that natne, 
I feel a hell of grief f Where is my crown f 
Gone I gone I and do I still remain alive f ' ' — Marlowe. 



^'Reges in ipsos imperium est yovis." — Horace. 



** Common natures reckon by that which they do; noble natures by that 
which they tf/ip."— SCHILLER. 



' ' Our life is carried with too strong a tide : 
A doubtful cloud our substance bears. 
And is the horse of all our years: 
Each day doth on a wingid whirlwind ride: 
We and our glass run out, and must 
Both render up our dust."— CovfhKY, 



" O, agony I deep agony. 

For heart that 's proud and high^ 
To learn of fate hmv desoUUe 
It may be ere it ^f^V."— MOTHERWELL. 



' ' Prostrate, my contrite heart I rend : 
My God, my father, and my friend. 
Do not forsake me in my end." — Dies Irm. 
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" The bay-trees in our country are all withered. 
And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven. 
The pale-faced moon looks bloody on the earth. 
And lean-looked prophets whisper fearful change, " 



" Yet looks he like a king: behold his eye. 
As bright as is the eagle's, lightens forth 
Controling majesty. ' ' 



" / see thy glory, like a shooting-star. 
Fall to the base earth, from the firmament. 
Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west." 



*' Must he lose 
The name of King f — o' God's name, let it go I 
I II give my jewels for a set of beads. 
My sceptre for a palmer s wcUking-staff ; 
And my large kingdom for a little grave." 



'' I give this heavy weight from off my head. 
And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand; 
The pride of kingly sway from out my heart. 
With mine own tears I wash away my balm. 
With mine own hands I give away my crown. 
With mine own tongue deny my sacred state. 
All pomp and majesty I do forswear." 



' ' O, that I were as great 
As is my grief, or lesser than my name I 
Or that I could forget what I have been ! 
Or not remember what I must be now / " 



"/« winter's tedious nights, sit by t^efire 
With good old folks ; and let them tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages, long ago betid: 
And, ere thou bid good night, to quit their grief 
Tell thou the lamentable fall of me. 
And send the hearers weeping to their beds." 



^^ And some will mourn in ashes, some coal-black. 
For the deposing of a rightful king." 
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King Richard the Second. 

Edmund of Langley, Duke of York. ) ^^^^^^ ^^ ^/^^ 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. ) A7«^. 

Henry, surnamed Bolingbroke, Duke of Hereford; 
son to John of Gaunt ; afterwards King Henry IV, 

Duke of Aumerle, son tp the Duke of York, 

Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. 

Earl of Northumberland. 

Earl of Salisbury. 

Bishop of Carlisle. 

Sir Pierce of Exton. 

Lord Ross. 

Sir John Bushy. 

Sir John Bagot. ' Servile creatures to King Richard. 

Sir Henry Green. ^ 

Isabel, Queen of England, wife to King Richard. 

Eleanor, Duchess of Gloster. 

Lords; Ladies; Heralds; Officers; Soldiers; A 
Prison-Keeper ; A Groom ; A Servant \ Pages a.nb 
Attendants. 
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If necessary, in the representation of this tragedy, actors can 
^* double ^^ in the following parts : 

NoRFOLK^and Carlisle. 
Bushy and The Groom. 
Green and The Prison-Keeper. 



^late m^ €hne. 
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Scene. — In London and in Wales, 

Period. — End of the Fourteenth Century, 

Time. — About two years and two months, — in ijgS, ijgg 
and 1400, 



RICHARD THE SECOND. 
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%tt fit^u 



fttent Sixiiti 



London. A Room in the Royal Pal- 
ace, ARCHED AND VAULTED. 



[Enfer Gaunt and Duchess of Gloster r. u. e. 

Gaunt, [l. 

Alas ! the part I had in Gloster*s blood 
Doth more solicit me than your exclaims, 
To stir against the butchers of his life. 
But, since correction lieth in those hands 
Which made the fault that we cannot correct. 
Put we our quarrel to the will of Heaven — 
Who, when he sees the hours ripe on earth, 
Will rain hot vengeance on offenders* heads. 

Duch, [r. 

Finds brotherhood in thee no sharper spur ? 
Hath love in thy old blood no living fire ? 
Edward's seven sons whereof thyself art one, 
Were as seven phials of his sacred blood, 
Or seven fair branches springing fi*om one root. 
Some of those seven are dried by nature's course ; 
Some of those branches by the Destinies cut : 
But, Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Gloster — 
One phial full of Edward's sacred blood. 
One flourishing branch of his most royal root, 
Is cracked, and all the precious ^(\\}ii ^^^\.\ 
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Is hacked down, and his summer leaves all faded, 
By envy's hand, and murder's bloody axe. 
Call it not patience, Gaunt, it is despair : 
In suffering thus thy brother to be slaughtered, 
Thou showest the naked pathway to thy life ; 
Teaching stem murder how to butcher thee : 
That which in mean men we entitle patience 
Is pale, cold cowardice in noble breasts. 
What shall I say ? to safeguard thine own life, 
The best way is to Venge my Gloster's death ! 

Gaunt 

Heaven's is the quarrel ; for heaven's substitute. 
His deputy, anointed in his sight. 
Hath caused his death ; the which if wrongfully. 
Let heaven revenge : for I may never lift 
An angry arm against his minister. 

Diich. 
Where then, alas ! may I complain myself? 

Gatmt. 
To heaven, the widow's champion and defence. 

Duch. 

Why then I will. Farewell ! 

O, sit my husband's wrongs on Hereford's spear, 

That it may enter butcher Mowbray's breast ! 

Or, if misfortune miss the first career, 

Be Mowbray's sins so heavy in his bosom, 

That they may break his foaming courser's back. 

And throw the rider headlong in the lists, 

A caitiff recreant to my cousin Hereford ! 

[Exit Duchess l. i. e. Gaunt goes to R. Enter 
King Richard^ Bushy ^ Bagot^ Gree?i, Salisbury, 
Aumerle, Bishop of Carlisky pages, lords and 
guards. 

King Richard, 

Old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Latvcastet^ 
Hast thou, according to thy oath and baxA, 
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Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bold son; 
Here to make good the boisterous late appeal, 
Which then our leisure would not let us hear. 
Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray ? 

Gaunt 
I have, my liege. 

Kifig Richard, 

Tell me, moreover, hast thou sounded him, 
If he appeal the duke on ancient malice ; 
Or worthily, as a good subject should. 
On some known ground of treachery in him ? 

Gaunt, 

As near as I could sift him on that argument, — 
On some apparent danger seen in him, 
Aimed at your highness, — no inveterate malice. 

King Richard. 

Then call them to our presence ; face to face, 
And frowning brow tOsbrow, ourselves will hear 
The accuser, and the accused, freely speak. 

\King Richard takes his seat on throne. Exeunt 

some attendants r. and l. 
High-stomached are they both, and full of ire. 
In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire ! 

\Enter attendants^ with Bolingbroke^ through r. 

arch^ and attendants^ with Norfolk^ through l. 

arch. Bolingbroke and Norfolk kneel c. 

Bolingbroke, 

Many years of happy days befal 

My gracious sovereign, my most loving liege ! 

Nor. 

Each day still better other's happiness ; 
Until the heavens, envying earth's good hap. 
Add an immortal tide to your crovm. 
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King Richard, 

We thank you both : yet one but flatters us, 
As well appeareth by the cause you come ; 
Namely to appeal each other of high treason. — 
Cousin of Hereford, what dost thou object 
Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray ? 

Bolijigbroke, [Rising, 

First — heaven be the record to my speech — 
In the devotion of a subject's love, 
Tendering the precious safety of my prince, 
And free from other misbegotten hate. 
Come I appellant to this princely presence. 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee ; 
An(} mark my greeting well, for what I spedk 
My body shall make good upon this earth. 
Or my divine soul answer it in heaven. 
Thou art a traitor [A// start.] and a miscreant 
Too good to be so, and too bad to live ! 
If guilty dread hath left thee so much strength 

[ Throws down his gauntlet at feet of Norfolk, 
hst to take up my honour's pawn, then stoop ; 
By that, and all the rights of knighthood else, 
Will I make good against thee, arm to arm. 
What I have spoke, or thou canst worst devise. 

Nor. [ Takes up the gauntlet, 

I take it up : and by that sword I swear 

Which gently laid my knighthood on my shoulder, 

I '11 answer thee in any fair degree, 

Or chivalrous design of knightly trial : 

And when I mount, may I not light alive. 

If I be traitor, or unjustly fight. 

Kvig Richard. 

What doth our cousin lay to Mowbray's charge ? 
It must be great, that can inherit us 
So much as of a thought of ill in him. 
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Bolingbroke, 

Look, what I said, my life shall prove it true : — 

That Mowbray hath received eight thousand nobles. 

In name of lendings for your highness' soldiers : 

The which he hath detained for lewd employments, 

Like a false traitor and injurious villain. 

Besides I say, and will in battle prove, 

That all the treasons for these eighteen years 

Complotted and contrived in this land. 

Fetch from false Mowbray their first head and spring. 

Further I say, — and further will maintain. 

Upon his bad life, to make all this good, — 

That he did plot the Duke of Gloster's death ; 

Whose blood like sacrificing Abel's, cries. 

Even from the tongueless caverns of the earth, 

To me, for justice and rough chastisement. 

And by the glorious worth of my descent 

This arm shall do it or this life be spent. 

King Richard. 

How high a pitch his resolution soars ! — 
Thomas of Norfolk, what say'st thou to this ? 

Nor, 

O, let my sovereign turn away his face, 
And bid his ears a little while be deaf. 
Till I have told this slander of his blood 
How God, and good men, hate so foul a liar. 

King Richard, 

Mowbray, impartial are our eyes and ears : 
Were he my brother, nay, our kingdom's heir,— 
As he is but my father's brother's son — 
Now by my sceptre's awe I make a vow, 
Such neighbour nearness to our sacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize 
The unstooping firmness of my upright soul : 
He is our subject, Mowbray, so art thou', 
Five speech and fearless, I to thee allow. 
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« 

Nor, 

Then, Bolingbroke, as low as to thy heart, 

Through the false passage of thy throat, thou liest ! 

Three parts of that receipt I had for Calais 

Disbursed I duly to his highness* soldiers; 

The other part reserved I by consent, 

For that my sovereign liege was in my debt 

Upon remainder of a dear account 

Since last I went to France to fetch his queen : 

Now swallow down that lie. — For Gloster's death, — 

I slew him not ; but to my own disgrace 

Neglected my sworn duty in that case. 

For you, my noble Lord of Lancaster, 

The honourable father to my foe. 

Once did I lay an ambush foi* your life, 

A trespass that doth vex my grieved soul ; 

But ere I last received the sacrament 

I did confess it, and exactly begged 

Your grace*s pardon, and I hope I had it. 

This is my fault. As for the rest appealed, 

It issues from the rancour of a villain, 

A recreant and most degenerate traitor : 

Which in myself I boldly will defend ; 

And interchangeably hurl down my gage 

Upon this overweening traitor's foot, 

To prove myself a loyal gentleman 

Even in the best blood chambered in his bosom. 

In haste whereof, most heartily I pray 

Your highness to assign our trial day. 

Ii^i;?g Richard, 

Wrath-kindled gentlemen, be ruled by me ; 
Let 's purge this choler without letting blood : 
Forget, forgive : conclude and be agreed : 
Our doctors say this is no month to bleed. 
Good uncle, let this end where it begun ; 
We '11 calm the Duke of Norfolk, you your son. 

Gaunt, 

To he a wake-peace shall become my a^e -, 
TTirow down, my son, the Duke of NorfoW?» ^^%^- 
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King Richard, 
And Norfolk, throw down his. 

Gaunt 
When, Harry ; when ? 

King Richard. 
Norfolk throw down, we bid 1 

Nor. 

Myself I throw, dread sovereign, at thy foot. 
My life thou shalt command, but not my shame. 

King Richard, 

We were not bom to sue, but to command : 

Which since we cannot do, to make you friends, 

And that our kingdom's earth should not be soiled 

With that dear blood which it hath fostered ; 

Therefore we banish you oiu: territories : [All start 

You, cousin Hereford, upon pain of death. 

Till twice five summers have enriched our fields. 

Shall not regreet oiu: fair dominions. 

But tread the stranger paths of banishment. 

Bolinghroke, 
Your will be done. 

King Richard, 

Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier doom, 
Which I, with some unwillingness pronounce : 
The fly slow hours shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile : 
The hopeless word of — "never to return" 
Breathe I against thee, upon pain of life ! 

Nor, 

A heavy sentence, my most sovereign liege, 
And all unlooked for from your highness' mou\k. 
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King Richard. 

Lay on our royal sword your banished hands : 

\Both kneel. 
Swear by the duty that you owe to heaven 
(Our part therein we banish with yourselves), 
To keep the oath that we administer : 
You never shall, so help you truth and heaven ! 
Embrace each other's love, in banishment; 
Nor never look upon each other's face ; 
Nor never write, regreet, nor reconcile 
This lowering tempest of your home-bred hate ; 
Nor never, by advisM purpose meet 
To plot, contrive, or complot any ill 
JGainst us, our state, our subjects, or our land. 

^ Bolingbroke, 

I swear. 

Nor, 
And I, to keep all this. 

\They rise. 

Bolingbroke, 

Norfolk, so far as to mine enemy : — 
By this time, had the king permitted us. 
One of our souls had wandered in the air. 
Banished this frail sepiilchre of our flesh. 
As now our flesh is banished from this land : 
Confess thy treasons ere thou fly the realm ; 
Since thou hast far to go, bear not along 
The clogging burden of a guilty soul. 

Nor. 

No, Bolingbroke : if ever I were traitor. 
My name be blotted from the book of life, 
And I from heaven banished as from hence ! 
But what thou art. Heaven, thou, and I- do know ; 
And all too soon, I fear, the king shall rue. 
Farewell, my liege. Now no way can I stray ; 
Save back to England, all the world's m^ ^M* 

\Exit \.« \«^» 
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King Richard. 

Uncle, even in the glasses of thine eyes 
I see thy grievM heart ; thy sad aspect 
Hath from the number of his banished years 
Plucked four away. — Six frozen winters spent, 
Return \Tp Bolingbroke\ with welcome home from banish- 
ment. \Music^ inarch. Scene changes. 



»tm fteamH. { ^^TlSr^"^^^'^ Anteroom in the 

« 

\Enter Bolingbroke^ Northumberland^ Aumerle, 
and Salisbury r. i. e. 

Bolingbroke, 

How long a time lies in one little word ! 
Four lagging winters, and four wanton springs, 
End in a word : such is the breath of kings. 

North, 

Thy grief is but thy absence for a time. 
What is six winters ? they are quickly gone ; 
Call it a travel that thou takest for pleasure. 

Bolingbroke, 

My heart will sigh when I miscall it so. 
Which finds it an enforced pilgrimage. 

North, 

The sullen passage of thy weary steps 
Esteem a foil, wherein thou art to set 
The precious jeireJ of^y home-return. 
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Bolingbroke. 

Nay, rather, every tedious stride I make 
WiU but remember me what a deal of world 
I wander from the jewels that I love. 
Must not I serve a long apprenticehood 
To foreign passages, and in the end, 
Having my freedom, boast of nothing else 
But that I was a journeyman to grief? 

North. 

All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus ; 
There is no virtue like necessity. 
Think not the king did banish thee, 
But ^hou the king ; or suppose 
Devouring pestilence hangs in our air. 
And thou art flying to a fresher clime. 

Bolingbroke. 

0, who can hold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feast ? 
Or wallow naked in December snow, 
By thinking on fantastic summer's heat ? 
O, no ! the apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse. 

North. 

Come, come, my lord ! 

Had I thy cause I would not wish to stay. 

Bolingbroke. 

Then England's ground, farewell ; sweet soil, adieu ; * 
My mother, and my nurse, that bears me yet ! 
Where'er I wander, boast of this I can. 
Though banished, yet a true-bom Englishman. 

\Exeunt i.. i. ^. Change. 
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A Room in Ely House. Gaunt, on 

A Couch r. The Duke of York 

jbttnt QTiirll. -{ and two Attendants standing by 

HIM. Chair r. c. Table and two 
Chairs l. 

Gaunt 
Will the king come ? that I may breathe my last 
In wholesome counsel to his unstaid youth? ^ 

York, 

Vex not yourself, nor strive not with your breath ; 
For all in vain comes counsel to his ear. 

Gaunt 

O, but they say the tongues of dying men 

Enforce attention like deep harmony ; 

Where words are scarce they are seldom spent in vain ; 

Though Richard my life's counsel would not heed, 

My death's sad tale may yet undeaf his ear. 

York. 

No ; it is stopped with other, flattering sounds. 
As praises of his state ; 
Lascivious metres ; to whose venom sound 
The open ear of youth doth always listen. 

Gaunt 

Methinks I am a prophet new inspired ; 

And thus, expiring, do foretell of him : 

His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last. 

For violent fires soon bum out themselves. 

This royal throne of kings, this sceptered isle. 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 

Dear for her reputation through the world. 

Is now leased out — I die pronouncing it — 

Like to a tenement, or pelting farm. 

That England, that was wont to conquer others, 

Hath made a shameful conquest of itself 

Ah, would the scandal vanish with my life^ 

How happy then were my ensuing dea^\ \MarcK ^, 
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York. 

The king is come : deal mildly with his youth ; 

For young, hot colts, being raged, do rage the more. 

[Crosses L. 
[Enter King Richard^ Aumerie, Bushy, Green, 
Bagot and lofds c. 

King Richard, 
What comfort, man ? How is it with ag^d Gaunt ? 

Gaunt 

O, how that name befits my composition ! 
Old Gaunt, indeed ; and gaunt in being old ; 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast ; 
And who abstains from meat, that is not gaunt ? 
For sleeping England long time have I watched ; 
Watching breeds leanness, leanness is all gaunt : 
The pleasures that some fathers feed upon, 
Is my strict fast ; I mean, my children's looks ; 
And therein fasting, hast thou made me gaunt : 
Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave. 
Whose hollow womb inherits nought but bones. 

King Richard, 
Can sick men play so nicely with their names ? 

Gaunt, 

No, misery makes sport to mock itself: 
Since thou dost seek to kill my name in thee, 
I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee. 

King Richard. 
Should dying men flatter with those that live ? 

Gaunt, 

No, no, men living flatter those that die ; 
Thou diest, though I the sicker be. 

Kifig Richard. 
I am in health, I breathe, and see thee \\\, 
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Gaunt, 

Now he that made me knows I see thee ill ; 
111 in myself to see, and in thee seeing ill. 
Thy death-bed is no lesser than thy land 
Wherein thou liest in reputation sick; 
And thou, too careless patient as thou art, 
Commit'st thy anointed body to the cure 
Of those physicians that first wounded thee. 
A thousand flatterers sit within thy crown. 
Whose compass is no bigger than thy head. 
Why, cousin, wert thou regent of the world. 
It were a shame to let this land by lease : 
But for thy world enjo}'ing but this land. 
Is it not more than shame to shame it so ? 
Landlord of England art thou now, not king ; 
Thy state of law is bondslave to the law ; 

And 

King Richard. 

And thou a lunatic, lean-witted fool. 

Presuming on an ague's privilege, 

Dar*st with thy frozen admonition 

Make pale our cheek, chasing the royal blood 

With fury from his native residence. 

Now, by my seat's right royal majesty, 

Wert thou not brother to great Edward's son, 

This tongue that runs so roundly in thy head 

Should run thy head from thy unreverend shoulders. 

Gaunt 

O, spare me not, my brother Edward's son. 
For that I was his father Edward's son ; 
That blood already, like the pelican, 
Hast thou tapped out and drunkenly caroused : 
My brother Gloster, plain, well-meaning soul, 
(Whom fair befal in heaven, 'mongst happy souls !) 
May be a precedent and witness good 
That thou respect'st not spilling Edward's blood. 
Live in thy shame, but die not shame with thee ! 
These words hereafter thy tormentors be \ — 
J 
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Convey me to my bed, then to my grave : 
Love they to live that love and honour have. 

[Gaunf is borne out by attendants^ R. i. E. 

King Richard. 

And let them die that age and suUens have; 
For both hast thou, and both become the grave. 

York. 

I do beseech your majesty, impute his words 
To wayward sickliness and age in him : 
He loves you, on my life, and holds you dear 
As Harry, Duke of Hereford, were he here. 

King Richard 

Right; you say true : as Hereford's love, so his; 
As theirs, so mine ; and all be as it is. 

[Enter Northumberland -R. i. e. 

North, 
My liege, old Gaunt commends him to your majesty. 

King Richard, 
What says he ? 

North, 

Nay, nothing ; all is said : 

His tongue is now a stringless instrument ; 

Words, life, and all, old Lancaster hath spent. 

[Ail express sorrow. 

York. [Sits in chair r. 

Be York the next that must be bankrupt so ! 

King Richard. 

The ripest fruit first falls, and so doth he ; 
His time is spent, our pilgrimage must be. 
So much for that. — Now for our Irish v?aT^*. 
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We must supplant those rough, rug-headed kerns, 
Which live like venom where no venom else 
But only they hath privilege to live. 
And, for these great affairs do ask some charge 
Towards our assistance, we do seize to us 
The plate, coin, revenues and moveables. 
Whereof our uncle Gaunt did stand possessed. 

York, \Rising. 

How long shall I be patient ? Ah, how long 

Shall tender duty make me suffer wrong ? 

Not Gloster*s death, nor Hereford's banishment. 

Nor Gaunt's rebukes, nor England's private wrongs, 

Nor my own disgrace. 

Have ever made me sour my patient cheek. 

Or bend one wrinkle on my sovereign's face. 

King Richard, 
Why, uncle, what's the matter ? 

York. 

my liege, 

Seek you to seize and gripe into your hands 
The royalties and rights of banished Hereford ? 
Is not Gaunt dead, and doth not Hereford live ? 
Was not Gaunt just, and is not Harry true ? 
If you do wrongfully seize Hereford's rights 
Yeu pluck a thousand dangers on your head. 
You lose a thousand well-disposed hearts. 
And prick my tender patience to those thoughts 
Which honour and allegiance cannot think. 

King Richard, 

Think what you will ; we seize into our hands 
His plate, his goods, his money, and his lands. 

York. 

1 '11 not be by the while : my liege, farewell. » 

[Exit York, followed by Northumberland ^« \, ^* 
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King Richard, 

Go, Bushy, to the Earl of Wiltshire straight; 

Bid him repair to us, to Ely House, 

To see this business \Eocit Bushy], To-morrow next 

We will for Ireland ; and 't is time, I trow : 

And we create, in absence of ourself. 

Our imcle York lord governor of England; 

For he is just, and always loved us well. 

Come, gentlemen, away, we soon must part ; 

Be merry, for our time of stay is short. 

[Flourish, Exeunt 

CURTAIN. 
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Ibtene i'trnt | 



London. A Room in the Royal Pal- 
ace. 



[£nfer Queen and two ladies; also Bushy ^ Bagot, 
and lords. 

Bushy, 

Madam, your majesty is too much sad : 
You promised, when you parted with the king, 
To lay aside life-harming heaviness, 
And entertain a cheerful disposition. 

Queen, 

To please the king, I did ; to please myself 

I cannot do it ; yet I know no cause 

Why I should welcome such a guest as grief, 

Save bidding farewell to so sweet a guest 

As my sweet Richard. Yet, again, methinks. 

Some unborn sorrow 

Is coming towards me, and my inward soul ^ 

With nothing trembles : at something it grieves. 

More than with parting from my lord, the king. 

Bushy, 

Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows, 

Which show like grief itself, but are not so : 

Then, thrice-gracious queen. 

More than your lord's departure weep not : 

More 's not seen ; 

Or if it be, 't is with false sorrow's eye. 

Which for things true weeps things imaginary. 
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Queen, 

It may be so ; but yet my inward soul 
Persuades me it is otherwise ; however it be, 
I cannot but be sad ; so heavy sad 
As, though in thinking, on no thought I think, 
Makes me with heavy nothing faint. 

\Enter Green L. i. E. 
Green. 

Heaven save your majesty ! And well met, gentlemen : 
I hope the king is not yet shipped for Ireland. 

Queen, 

Why hop'st thou so ? 'Tis better hope he is ; 
For his designs crave haste, his haste good hope : 
Then wherefore dost thou hope he is not shipped ? 

■ 

Green, 

That he, our hope, might have retired his power, 
And driven into despair an enemy's hope, 
Who strongly hath set footing in this land : 
The banished Bolingbroke repeals himself, 
And with uplifted arms is safe arrived 
At Ravenspurg. 

Queen, 

Now God in heaven forbid ! 

Green, 

O, madam, 't is too true ; and what is worse, — 
The Lord Northumberland, his young son, Henry Percy, 
The Lords of Ross, Beaumond, and Willoughby, 
With all their powerful friends, are fled to him. 

Bushy, 

Why have you not proclaimed Northumberland, 
And the revolting faction traitors ? 

Green. 

We have : whereupon the Earl of Worcester 
Hath hroke his staff, resigned his stewardship, 
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And all the household servants fled with him 

To Bolingbroke. 

Here comes the Duke of York. • 

Queen. 

O, full of careful business are his looks. 

[Enter York R. i. E. 
Uncle, for heaven's sake, speak comfortable words. 

York. 

Should I do so, I should belie my thoughts : 
Comfort *s in heaven, and we are on the earth, 
Where nothing lives but crosses, care and grief. 
Your husband he is gone to save far ofii 
Whilst others come to make him lose at home ; 
Here am I left to underprop his land, 
Who, weak with age, cannot support myself: 
Now comes the sick hour that his surfeit made ; 
Now shall he try his friends that flattered him. 
Gentlemen, will you go muster men ? 
If I know 

How, or which way, to order these affairs, 
Thus thrust disorderly into my hands. 
Never believe me. Both are my kinsmen ; 
The one my sovereign, whom both my oath 
And duty bids defend ; the other again 
Is my kinsman, whom the king hath wronged, 
Whpm conscience and my kindred bids to right. 
Well, somewhat we must do. 
Gentlemen, go, muster up your men 
And meet me presently at Berkley Castle. 

[Exeunt r. i. e. Bushy, Bagot, Green and lords, 

York. 
Despair not, madam. 

Queen. 

Who shall hinder me ? 

I will despair, and be at enmity 

With cozening hope; he is a flatterer, 
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A parasite, a keeper-back of death, 

Who gently would dissolve the bands of life, 

Which false hope lingers in extremity. 

[Exeuftt Queen, York and ladies. 



Full Stage. The Coast of Wales. 
fttene SbeconH* \ A Castle in view. Flourish of 

Drums and Trumpets is heard. 

\Enter King Richard^ the Bishop of Carlisle^ 
Aumerle, lords and soldiers. 

Aum, [l. 

How brooks your grace the air, 

After your late tossing on the breaking seas ? 

King Richard, [c. 

Needs must I like it well ; I weep for joy 

To stand upon my kingdom once again. 

Dear earth, I do salute thee with my hand. 

Though rebels wound thee with their horses* hoofs : 

As a long parted mother with her child 

Plays fondly with her tears and smiles in meeting. 

So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth. 

And do thee favor with my royal hand. 

Feed not thy sovereign's foe, my gentle earth. 

Nor with thy sweets comfort his ravenous sense j 

But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom. 

And heavy-gaited toads, lie in their way, 

Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet 

Which, with usurping steps, do trample thee : 

Yield stinging nettles to mine enemies; 

And, when they from thy bosom pluck a flower. 

Guard it, I pray thee, with a lurking adder 

Whose double tongue may with a mortal touch 

Throw death upon thy sovereign's enemies. 
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Mock not my senseless conjuration, lords; 
This earth shall have a feeling, and these stones 
Prove armM soldiers, ere her native king 
Shall falter under foul rebellion's arms. 

Bishop of Carlisle, [r. 

Fear not, my lord ; that power that made you king 
Hath power to keep you king, in spite of all. 
The means that heaven yields must be embraced. 
And not neglected : else, if heaven would. 
And we will not, heaven's oflfer we refuse. 
The proflfered means of succour iand redress. 

Aum, 

He means, my lord, that we are too remiss ; 

Whilst Bolingbroke, through our security, 

Grows strong and great in substance and in friends. 

King Richard. 

Discomfortable cousin ! 

Not all the water in the rough rude sea 

Can wash the balm from an anointed king ; 

The breath of worldly men cannot depose 

The deputy elected by the Lord : 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath pressed, 

To lift shrewd steel against our golden crown, 

God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 

A glorious angel : then, if angels fight. 

Weak men must fall, for heaven still guards the right. 

\Enter Salisbury and lords l. i. e. 
Welcome, my lord : how far off lies your power ? 

Sal 

Nor near nor further off, my gracious lord. 

Than this weak arm : discomfort guides my tongue 

And bids me speak of nothing but despair. 

One day too late, I fear, my noble lord. 

Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth : 

O, call back yesterday, bid time return. 

And thou shalt have twelve thousand fighting men ! 

To-day, to-daj, unhappy day, too late, 
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Overthrows thy joys 

For all the Welshmen, hearing thou wert dead, 

Are fled to Bolingbroke. 

Aum, 

Comfort, my liege ; why looks your grace so pale ? 

King Richard. 

But now the blood of twenty thousand men 
Did triumph in my face, and they are fled ; 
And, till so much blood thither come again, 
Have I not reason to look pale and dead ? 
All souls that will be safe fly from my side, 
For time hath set a blot upon my pride. 

Aum, 
Comfort, my liege ; remember who you are. 

King Richard, 

I had forgot myself: am I not king ? 

Awake, thou sluggard majesty ! thou sleepest. 

Is not the king's name forty thousand names ? 

Arm, arm, my name ! a puny subject strikes 

At thy great glory. Look not to the ground, 

Ye favourites of a king : are we not high ? 

High be our thoughts : I know my uncle York 

Hath power enough to serve our turn. But speak — 

My ear is open and my heart prepared ; 

The worst is worldly loss, thou canst unfold. 

Say, is my kingdom lost ? Why, *t was my care; 

And what loss is it to be rid of care ? 

Strives Bolingbroke to be as great as we ? 

Greater he shall not be ; if he serve God, 

We *11 serve him too, and be his fellow so : 

Revolt our subjects ? that we cannot mend ; 

They break their faith to God as well as us : 

Cry woe, destruction, ruin, loss, decay ; 

The worst is — death, and death will have his day. 
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Sal, 

Glad am I that your highness is so armed 

To bear the tidings of calamity. 

But — ^all goes worse than I have power to tell. 

King Richard, 

Too well, too well thou tell'st a tale so ill. 
Where is the Earl of Wiltshire ? where is Bagot ? 
What is become of Bushy ? where is Green ? 
That they have let the dangerous enemy 
Measure our confines with such peaceful steps ? 
If we prevail, their heads shall pay for it : 
I warrant they have made peace with Bolingbroke. 

Sal, 
Peace have they made with him indeed, my lord. 

King Richard. 

O, villains, vipers, damned without redemption ! 
Dogs, easily won to fawn on any man ! 
Snakes, in my heart-blood warmed, that sting my heart ! 
Three Judases, each one thrice worse than Judas ! 
Would they make peace ? terrible hell make war 
Upon their spotted souls for this offence ! 

Sal. 
My lord, 

Again uncurse their souls ; their peace is made 
With heads, and not with hands. 

King Richard. 
Is Bushy, Green, and the Earl of Wiltshire dead ? 

Sal, 
Yea, all of them, my liege. 

Aum, 
Where is the duke, my father, with his power ? 

King Richard. 
No matter where : of comfort no man speak : 
Let *s talk of graves, of worms and epitaphs ; 
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Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 

Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 

Let 's choose executors, and talk of wills : 

And yet not so, for what can we bequeath 

Save our deposed bodies to the ground ? 

Our lands, our lives and all are Bolingbroke's, 

And nothing can we call our own but death 

And that small model of the barren earth 

Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 

For God*s sake, let us sit upon the ground 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings : 

How some have been deposed; some slain in war; 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have deposed ; 

Some poisoned by their wives ; some sleeping killed ; 

All murdered : for within the hollow crown 

That rounds the mortal temples of a king 

Keeps Death his court, and there the antic sits, 

Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp, 

Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 

To monarchize, be feared, and kill with looks. 

Infusing him with self and vain conceit, 

As if this flesh which walls about our life 

Were brass impregnable, and humoured thus. 

Comes at the last and with a little pin 

Bores through his castle wall, and — farewell king! 

Cover your heads and mock not flesh and blood 

With solemn reverence : throw away respect, 

Tradition, form and ceremonious duty. 

For you have but mistook me all this while : 

I live with bread like you, feel want, taste grief, 

Need friends : subjected thus, 

How can you say to me, I am a king ? 

Bishop of Carlisle, 

My lord, wise men ne'er wail their present woes, 
But presently prevent the ways to wail. 

Aum, 

My father hath a power ; inquire of him, 
And learn to make a body of a limb. 
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King Richard, 

Thou chid'st me well : proud Bolingbroke, I come 
To change blows with thee for our day of doom. 
This ague-fit of fear is over-blown ; 
An easy task it is to win our own. 
Where lies our uncle with his power ? 

SaL 

I play the torturer, by small and small 
To lengthen out the worst that must be spoken : 
Your uncle York hath joined with Bolingbroke, 
And all your northern castles yielded up, 
And all your southern gentlemen in arms 
Upon his faction. 

*King Richard. 
Thou hast said enough. 

[To Aumerle. 
Beshrew thee, cousin, which didst lead me forth 
Of that sweet way I was in to despair ! 
What say you now ? what comfort have we now ? 
By heaven, I '11 hate him everlastingly 
That bids me be of comfort any more. 
Go to Flint Castle : there I '11 pine away; 
A king, woe's slave, shall kingly woe obey. 
That power I have, discharge ; and let them go 
To ear the land that hath some hope to grow, 
For I have none : let no man speak again 
To alter this, for counsel is but vain. 

Aunt, 
My liege, one word. 

King Richard, 

He does me double wrong 
That wounds me with the flatteries of his tongue. 
Discharge my followers : let them hence away, 
From Richard's night, to Bolingbroke's fair day. 

\March : exeunt omnes; and while they are going 
out — 

CURTAIN. 
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A^0^^ €i^^* S Flint Castle. 

ittUSmU}^ BOLINGBROKE^ 



Flint Castle. Full Stage. Steps l. h. 

s party discovered. 



[Enter Bolingbroke^ Northumberland ^ Ross and 
other lords R. 3. e. 

North, 

These high wild hills and rough uneven ways 
Draw out our miles, and make them wearisome; 
And yet your fair discourse hath been as sugar, 
Making the hard way sweet and delectable. 

Boliiigbroke, 

Of much less value is my company 
Than your good words. 
I count myself in nothing else so happy 
As in a soul rememb'ring my good friends ; 
And, as my fortune ripens with thy love, 
It shall be still thy true love's recompense. 

Ross. 

Your presence makes us rich, most noble lord, 
And far surmounts our labour to attain it. 

Bolingbroke. 

Evermore thanks, the exchequer of the poor; 
Which, till my infant fortune comes to years. 
Stands for my bounty. But, who comes here ? 

\Enter York and gentlemen l. i. e. 
My noble uncle ! ' \Bolingbroke kneels* 

York, 

Show me thy humble heart, and not thy knee 
Whose duty is deceivable and false. 

Bolingbroke. 
My gracious uncle — 
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York, 

Tut, tut ! 

Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle : 

I am no traitor's uncle ; and that word " grace " 

In an ungracious mouth is but profane. 

Why have those banished and forbidden feet 

Dared once to touch a dust of England's ground, 

In gross rebellion and detested treason ? 

Thou art a banished man, and here art come 

Before the expiration of thy time, 

In braving arms against thy sovereign. 

Bolingbroke, 

As I was banished, I was banished Hereford ; 
But as I come, I come for Lancaster. 
And, noble uncle, I beseech your grace 
Look on my wrongs with an indifferent eye : 
You are my father, for methinks in you 
I see old Gaunt alive ; O, then, my father. 
Will you permit that I shall stand condemned 
A wandering vagabond ; my rights and royalties 
Plucked from my arms perforce and given away 
To upstart unthrifts ? Wherefore was I born ? 
If that my cousin king be king of England, 
It must be granted I am duke of Lancaster. 
You have a son, Aumerle, my noble cousin ; 
Had you first died, and he been thus trod down, 
He should have found his uncle Gaunt a father. 
To rouse his wrongs and chase them to the bay. 
I am denied to sue my livery here. 
And yet my letters-patent give me leave : 
My father's goods are all distrained and sold. 
And these and all are all amiss employed. 
What would you have me do ? I am a subject. 
And challenge law : attorneys are denied me ; 
And therefore personally I lay my claim 
To my inheritance of free descent. 

North, 
The n6b\e duke hath been too much abused. 
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Ross, 

It Stands your grace upon to do him right ; 
Base men by his endowments are made great 

York, 

My lords of England, let me tell you this : 
I have had feeling of my cousin's wrongs 
And laboured all I could to do him right ; 
But in this kind to come, in braving arms, 
To find out right with wrong, it may not be ; 
And you that do abet him in this kmd 
Cherish rebellion and are rebels all. 

North, 

The noble duke hath sworn his coming is 
But for his own ; and for the right of that 
We all have strongly sworn to give him aid ; 
And let him ne*er see joy that breaks that oath ! 

Bolingbroke, 
King Richard lies 
Within the limits of yon lime and stone ; 

\Poinis to Flint Castle, 
And with him are the Lord Aumerle, Lord Salisbury, 
Sir Stephen Scroop, besides a clergyman 
Of holy reverence; who, I cannot learn. 
Noble lord, [ To Northumberland, 

Through brazen trumpet send the breath of parle, 
And thus deliver : 
Harry Bolingbroke 

On both his k'hees doth kiss King Richard's hand 
And sends allegiance and true faith of heart 
To his most royal person : hither come 
Even at his feet to lay my arms and power, 
Provided that my banishment repealed 
And lands restored again be freely granted : 
If not, I '11 use the advantage of my power 
And lay the summer's dust with showers of blood 
Rained from the wounds of slaughtered Englishmen : 
The which, how far off from the mind of Bo\m^ioY& 
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It is, such crimson tempest should bedrench 
The fresh green lap of fair King Richard's land, 
My stooping duty tenderly shall show. 
Go, signify as much, while here we march 
Upon the grassy carpet of this plain. 

[£xeunf all but Northumberland and a herald, A 
parley sounded. Then a long flourish. Enter 
Richard and lords ^ from Castle, 

King Richard, \To Northumberland. 

We are amazed ; and thus long have we stood 
To watch the fearful bending of thy knee. 
Because we thought ourself thy lawful king : 
And if we be, how dare thy joints forget 
To pay their awful duty to our presence ? 
If we be not, show us the hand of God 
That hath dismissed us from our stewardship ; 
For well we know, no hand of blood and bone 
Can gripe the sacred handle of our sceptre. 
Unless he do profane, steal, or usurp. 
And though you think that all, as you have done, 
Have torn their souls by turning them from us. 
And we are barren and bereft of friends ; 
Yet know, my master, God omnipotent. 
Is mustering in his clouds on our behalf 
Armies of pestilence; and they shall strike 
Your children yet unborn and unbegot. 
That lift your vassal hands against my head 
And threat the glory of my precious crown. 
Tell Bolingbroke — for yond' methinks, he is — 
That every stride he makes upon my land 
Is dangerous treason : he is come to ope 
The purple testament of bleeding war; 
But ere the crown he looks for live in peace, 
Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers' sons 
Shall ill become the flower of England's face. 
Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 
To scarlet indignation and bedew 
Her pastures' grass with faithful English blood. 
5 
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North, 

The King- of heaven forbid our lord the king 
Should so with civil and uncivil arms 
Be rushed upon ! Thy thrice noble cousin 
H^rry Bolingbroke doth humbly kiss thy hand; 
And by the honourable tomb he swears, 
That stands upon thy royal grandsire's bones, 
And by the royalties of both your bloods. 
His coming hither hath no further scope 
Than for his lineal royalties and to beg 
Enfranchisement immediate on his knees : 
Which on thy royal party granted once. 
His glittering arms he will commend to rust. 
His barbM steeds to stables, and his heart 
To faithful service of your majesty. 
This swears he, as he is a prince, is just ; 
And, as I am a gentleman, I credit him. 

King Richard, 

Northumberland, say thus the king returns : 
His noble cousin is right welcome hither ; 
And all the number of his fair demands 
Shall be accomplished without contradiction : 
With all the gracious utterance thou hast 
Speak to his gentle hearing kind commends. 

\Exit Northumberland r. u. e. 

\To Aumerle. 
We do debase ourself, cousin, do we not. 
To look so poorly and to speak so fair ? 
Shall we call back Northum.berland, and send 
Defiance to the traitor, and so die ? 

Aum. 

No, good my lord ; let 's fight with gentle words 
Till time lend friends and friends their helpful swords. 

Kifig Richard. 

O God, O God ! that e'er this tongue of mine, 
That laid the sentence of dread banishment 
On yon proud man, should take it off again 
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With words of sooth ! O that I were as great 
As is my grief, or lesser than my name ! 
Or that I could forget what I have been, 
•Or not remember what I must be now ! 
Swell'st thou, proud heart ? I '11 give thee scope to beat, 
Since foes have scope to beat both thee and me. 

Aum. 
Northumberland comes back from Bolingbroke. 

King Richard. 

What must the king do now ? must he submit ? 

The king shall do it : must he be deposed ? 

The king shall be contented : must he lose 

The name of king ? — o' God's name, let it go : 

I '11 give my jewels for a set of beads, 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage, 

My gay apparel for an alms-man's gown, 

My figured goblets for a dish of wood. 

My sceptre for a palmer's walking staff. 

My subjects for a pair of carved saints 

And my large kingdom for a little grave : 

A little, little grave — an obscure grave ; 

Or I '11 be buried in the king's highway. 

Some way of common trade, where subjects' feet 

May hourly trample on their sovereign's head ; 

For on my heart they tread now whSst I live ; 

And buried once, why not upon my head ? 

[Enter Northumberland, 
Most mighty prince, my Lord Northumberland, 
What says King Bolingbroke ? will his majesty 
Give Richard leave to live till Richard die ? 

North. 

My lord, in the base court he doth attend 

To speak with you ; may 't please you to come down ? 

King Richard. 

Down, down I come, like glistering Phaeton, 
Wanting the manage of unruly jades. 

[TAe King descends. Exit Northumberland. 
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In the base court ? base court, where kings grow base, 

To come at traitors* calls and do them grace. 

In the base court ? Come down ? Down, court ! down 

king ! 
For night-owls shriek, where mounting larks should sing. 
[Flourish. Enter Bolingbroke^ York, North- 
umberland and forces. 

Bolingbroke, [Kneeling. 

My gracious lord — 

King Richard. 

Fair cousin, you debase your princely knee 
To make the base earth proud with kissing it : 
Me rather had my heart might feel your love 
Than my impleased eye see your courtesy. 
Up, cousin, up : Your heart is up, I know, 
Thus high at least, although your knee be low. 

[ Touching his own head. 

Bolingbroke. 
My gracious lord, I come but for mine own. 

King Richard. 
Your own is yours, and I am yours, and all. 

Bolingbroke. [Rising. 

So far be mine, my most redoubted lord. 
As my true service shall deserve your love. 

King Richard. 

Well you deserve : they well deserve to have. 
That know the strongest and surest way to get. 

[To York. 
Uncle, give me your hand : nay, dry your eyes ; 
Tears show their love, but want their remedies. 

[ To Bolingbroke. 
Cousin, I am too young to be your father, 
Though you are old enough to be my heir. 
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What you will have, I 'U give, and willing too ; 
For do we must what force will have us do. — 
Set on towards London ; — cousin, is it so ? 

Bolingbroke, 
Yea, my good lord. 

King Richard, 

Then must I not say no. 

\Exeunt, March, p, 

SLOW CURTAIN. 



f London. Westminster Hall. Boling- 

I BROKE, Au MERLE, NORTHUMBERLAND, 

ibttnt Sixtit*< Bishop of Carlisle, Lords, Attend- 
ants, AND Officers discovered. 
(^ Flourish at rise of curtain. 

1;^/-^. [r. c. 

Great Duke of Lancaster, I come to thee 

From plume-plucked Richard ; who with willing soul 

Adopts thee heir, and his high sceptre yields 

To the possession of thy royal hand : 

Ascend his throne, descending now from him, ^ 

And long live Henry, of that name the fourth ! 

Bolingbroke, [c. 

In God's name, I '11 ascend the regal throne. 

[Bolifigbroke is about to ascend. 

Bishop of Carlisle, [r. c. Jiear throne. 
God forbid ! 

\Bolingbroke stops. 
Worst in this royal presence may I speak. 
Yet best beseeming me to speak the truth. 
What subject can give sentence on his king ? 
And who sits here that is not Richard's subject ? 
Thieves are not judged but they are by to hear. 
Although apparent guilt be seen in them ; 
And shall the figure of God's majesty. 
His captain, steward, deputy-elect. 
Anointed, crowned, planted many years. 
Be judged by subject and inferior breath. 
And he himself not present ? 
I speak to subjects, and a subject speaks, 

Stirred up by heaven thus boldly for his king. j 

My lord of Hereford here, whom you call king, y 
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Is a foul traitor to proud Hereford's king: 
And if you crown him, let me prophecy : 
The blood of English shall manure the ground, 
And future ages groan for this foul act. 

North, 

Well have you argued, sir ; and, for your pains, 
Of capital treason we arrest you here. 

\Bolingbroke ascends the throne. 
May 't please you, lords, to grant the commons* suit ? 

Bolingbroke, 

Fetch hither Richard, that in common view 
He may surrender ; so we shall proceed 
Without suspicion. 

York. 

I will be his conduct. 

\Exit York c. 

Bolingbroke. 

Lords, you that here are under our arrest. 
Procure your sureties for your days of answer. 

\To Carlisle, 
Little are we beholden to your love, 
And little looked for at your helping hands. 

[Re-enter York with King Richard, and a lord 
bearing the crown and sceptre on cushion. 
Bolingbroke rises from throne as Richard 
enters. 

King Richard. 

Alack, why am I sent for to a king, 
Before I have shook off the regal thoughts 
Wherewith I reigned ? I hardly yet have learned 
To insinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee : 
Give sorrow leave awhile to tutor me 
To this submission. Yet I well remember 
The favours of these men : were they not mine ? 
Did they not sometime cry, " all hail ! " to me ? 
So Judas did to Christ : but he, in twelve, 
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Found truth in all but one ; I, in twelve thousand, none ! 

God save the king ! Will no man say amen ? 

Am I both priest and clerk ? well, then, amen ! 

God save the king ! although I be not he ; 

And yet, amen, if heaven do think him me. 

To do what service am I sent for hither ? 



York. 

To do that office of thine own good will 
Which tired majesty did make thee offer, 
The resignation of thy state and crown 
To Henry Bolingbroke. 

[Zord, with the crown^ advances, Bolingbroke 
descends. 

King Richard, 

Give me the crown. Here, cousin, seize the crown ; 
On this side my hand, and on that side thine. 
Now is this golden crown like a deep well 
That owes two buckets, filling one another. 
The emptier ever dancing in the air, 
The other down, unseen and full of water : 
That bucket down and full of tears am I, 
Drinking my griefs, whilst you mount up on high. 

[Bolingbroke takes the crown from Richard and 
places it on cushion, 

Bolingbroke, 
I thought you had been willing to resign. 

Ki7ig Richard, 

My crown, I am ; but still my griefs are mine : 
You may my glories and my state depose, 
But not my griefs ; still am I king of those. 

Bolingbroke, [Returns to throfie R. 
Are you contented to resign the crown ? 
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King Richard, 

Ay, no ; no, ay ; for I must nothing be ; 
Therefore no, no, for I resign to thee. 
Now mark me, how I will undo myself: 
I give this heavy weight from off my head. 
And this un wieldly sceptre from my hand ; 
The pride of kingly sway from out my heart. 
With my own tears I wash away my balm, 
With my own hands I give away my crown, 
With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, 
With mine own breath release all duteous oaths : 
All pomp and majesty I do forswear ; 
My manors, rents, revenues I forego ; 
My acts, decrees, and statutes I deny : 
God pardon all oaths that are broke to me ! 
God keep all vows unbroke are made to thee ! 
Long may*st thou live in Richard's seat to sit. 
And soon lie Richard in an earthy pit ! 
God save King Henry, unkinged Richard says, 
And send him many years of sunshine days ! 

Onines, 
Amen ! 

King Richard. 

What more remains ? 

North, 

No more, but that you read [Offering to him a paper. 

These accusations and these grievous crimes 
Committed by your person and your followers 
Against the state and profit of this land; 
That, by confessing them, the souls of men 
May deem that you are worthily deposed. 

King Richard. 

Must I do so ? and must I ravel out 
My weaved-up follies ? Gentle Northumberland,' 
If thy offences were upon rec6rd, 
Would it not shame thee in so fair a troop 
6 
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To read a lecture of them ? If thou wouldst, 
There shouldst thou find one heinous article 
Containing the deposing of a king 
And cracking the strong warrant of an oath, 
Marked with a blot, damned in the book of heaven : 
Nay, all of you that look upon me now. 
Whilst that my wretchedness doth bait myself, 
Though some of you with Pilate wash your hands 
Showing an outward pity ; yet, you Pilates 
Have here delivered me to my sour cross, 
And water cannot wash away your sin. 

North, [ Giving paper. 

My lord, despatch; read o'er these articles. 

King Richard, 

Mine eyes are fiiU of tears, I cannot see : 
And yet salt water blinds them not so much. 
But diey ca6 see a sort of traitors here. 
Nay, if I turn mine eyes upon myself, 
I find myself a traitor with the rest ; 
For I have given here my soul's consent 
To undeck the pompous body of a king ; 
Make glory base and sovereignty a slave. 
Proud majesty a subject, state, a peasant. 

North, 
My lord — 

King Richard, 

No lord of thine, thou haught, insulting man. 

Nor no man's lord; I have no name, no title. 

No, not that name was given me at the font, 

But 't is usurped : alack the heavy day. 

That I have worn so many winters out, 

And know not now what name to call myself! 

O that I were a mockery king of snow. 

Standing before the sun of Bolingbroke, 

To melt myself away in water drops ! 

Good king, great king, and yet not greatly good, 
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An if my word be sterling yet in England, 
Let it command a mirror hither straight, 
That it may show me what a face I have, 
Since it is bankrupt of his majesty. 

Bolingbroke. 

Go you and fetch a looking-glass. 

[Exit an attendant "R, i. e. 

North, 
Read o'er this paper, while the glass doth come. 

King Richard. 
Fiend, thou torment'st me ere I come to hell ! 

Bolingbroke, 
Urge it no more, my Lord Northumberland. 

North, 
The commons will not then be satisfied. 

King Richard, 

They shall be satisfied : I *11 read enough. 
When I do see the very book indeed 
Where all my sins art writ, and that *s myself. 

\Re-enter attendant, with a mirror. 
Give me that glass, and therein will I read. 

\ Takes mirror. 
No deepei wrinkles yet ? hath sorrow struck 
So many blows upon this face of mine, 
And made no deeper wounds ? O, flattering glass. 
Like to my followers in prosperity. 
Thou dost beguile me. Was this face the face 
That every day under his household roof 
Did keep ten thousand men ? was this the face 
That, like the sun, did make beholders wink ? . 
Was this the face that faced so many follies. 
And was at last out-faced by Bolingbroke ? 
A brittle glory shineth in this face : 
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As brittle as the glory is the face ; 

[Dashes the glass io the ground. 
For there it is, cracked in a nundred shivers. 
Mark, silent king, the moral of this sport. 
How soon my sorrow hath destroyed my face. 

Bolingbroke, 

The shadow of your sorrow hath destroyed 
The shadow of your face. 

King Richard, 

Say that again. , 

The shadow of my sorrow ? ha ! let 's see : 
T is very true, my grief lies all within ; 
And these external manners of laments 
Are merely shadows to the unseen grief 
That swells with silence in the tortured soul; 
There lies the substance : and I thank thee, king. 
For thy great bounty, that not only giv'st 
Me cause to wail but teachest me the way 
How to lament the cause, I '11 beg one boon, 
And then be gone and trouble you no more. 
Shall I obtain it ? 

Bolingbroke, 

Name it, fair cousin. . 

King Richard, 

" Fair cousin ? " why, I am greater than a king : 

For when I was a king my flatterers 

Were then but subjects; being now a subject, 

I have a king here to my flatterer. 

Being so great, I have no need to beg. 

Bolingbroke, 
Yet ask. 

King Richard, 
And shall I have ? 

Bolingbroke, 
You shall. 
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King Richards 
Then give me leave to go. 

Bolingbroke, 
Whither ? 

• King Richard, 

Whither you will, so I were from your sights. 

Bolingbroke, 

Go, some of you convey him to the Tower. 

\Boliiigbroke rises. 

King Richard. 

O, good ! convey ? conveyers are you all, 

That rise thus nimbly by a true king's fall. [Picture, 

CURTAIN. 



( Street with distant view of Old Lon- 
J^cene Xixst < don. Platform across stage, steps c. 

( BACK OF 3. 

[£/ifer Queen and ladies. 

Queen. 

This way the king will come ; this is the way 
To Julius Caesar's ill-erected tower, 
To whose flint bosom my condemned lord 
Is doomed a prisoner by proud Bolingbroke : 
Here let us rest, if this rebellious earth 
Have any resting for her true king's queen. 

[Muffled drum. 
But soft, but see, or rather do not see. 
My fair rose wither : yet look up, behold, 
That you in pity may dissolve to dew, 
And wash him fresh again with true-love tears. 

[Enter King Richard and guards. 
Ah, thou, the model where old Troy did stand. 
Thou map of honour, thou King Richard's tomb, 
And not King Richard; thou most beauteous inn, 
Why should hard-favoured grief be lodged in thee, 
When triumph is become an ale-house guest ? 

Kifig Richard, 

Join not with grief, fair woman, do not so, 
To make my end too sudden ; learn, good soul, 
To think our former state -a happy dream ; 
From which awaked, the truth of what we are 
Shows us but this : I am sworn brother, sweet, 
To grim necessity, and he and I 
Will keep a league till death. Hie thee to France 
And cloister thee in some religious house : 
Our holy lives must win a new world's crown, 
Which our profane hours here have stricken down. 
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Queen, 

What, is my Richard both in shape and mind 
Transformed and weakened ? hath BoHngbroke 
Deposed thy intellect ? hath he been in thy heart ? 
The lion dying, thrusteth forth his paw, 
And wounds the earth, if nothing else, with rage 
To be o'erpowered ; and wilt thou, pupil-like. 
Take thy correction mildly ? kiss the rod. 
And fawn on rage with base humility. 
Which art a lion and a king of beasts ? 

King Richard, 

A king of beasts, indeed ; if aught but beasts, 

I had been still a happy king of men. 

Good sometime queen, prepare thee hence for France : 

Think I am dead and even here thou tak*st. 

As from my death-bed, my last Hving leave. 

In winter's tedious nights, sit by the fire 

With good old folks ; and let them tell thee tales 

Of woeful ages, long ago betid : 

And, ere thou bid good night, to quit their grief. 

Tell thou the lamentable fall of me. 

And send the hearers weeping to their beds : 

For why, the senseless brands will sympathize 

The heavy accent of thy moving tongue 

And, in compassion, weep the fire out ; 

And some will mourn in ashes, some coal-black, 

For the deposing of a rightful king. 

\Enter Northumberland and lords R. i. e. 

North, 

My lord, the mind of BoHngbroke is changed ; 
You must to Pomfret, not unto the Tower. 
And, madam, there is order ta'en for you ; 
With all swift speed you must away to France. 

King Richard, 

Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne, 
The time shall not be many hours of age 
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More than it is ere foul sin gathering head 

Shall break into corrupfion : thou shalt think, 

Though he divide the realm and give thee half, 

It is too little, helping him to all ; 

And he shall think that thou, which know'st the way 

To plant unrightful kings, wilt know again, 

Being ne*er so little urged, another way 

To pluck him headlong from the usurped throne. 

The love of wicked friends converts to fear ; 

That fear to hate, and hate turns one or both 

To worthy danger and deserved death. 

North, 

My guilt be on my head, and there an end. 
Take leave, and part ; for you must part forthwith. 

^Northumberland retires up. 

King Richard, 

Doubly divorced ? — Bad men, ye violate 
A twofold marriage, *twixt my crown and me, 
And then betwixt me and my married wife. 

[To the Queen, 
Let me unkiss the oath 'twixt thee and me ; 
And yet not so, for with a kiss \ was made. 

[ To Northumberland, 
Part us, Northumberland ; I towards the north, 
Where shivering cold and sickness pines the clime ; 
My wife to France : from whence, set forth in pomp. 
She came adorned hither like sweet May, 
Sent back like Hallowmas or shortest of day. 

Queen, 
And must we be divided ? must we part ? 

Kitig Richard, 
Ay, hand from hand, my love, and heart from heart. 

Queen, 
Banish us both and send the king with me. 
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King Richard, 

So two, together weeping, make one woe. 
Weep thou for me in France, I here for thee ; 
Better far off than near, be ne'er the near. 
Go, count thy way with sighs ; I mine with groans, 
And piece the way out with our heavy hearts. 
One kiss shall stop our mouths, and dumbly part ; 
Thus give I mine, and thus I take thy heart. 

[TTiey kiss. Queen falls into the amis of her 
attendants, Richard rushes up c. to steps. 

Queen, 

Give me mine own again ; 

Let me not keep, and kill thy heart. 

[ Tliey kiss again^ 
King Richard, 

We make woe wanton with this fond delay : 
Once more, adieu ; the rest let sorrow say. 

[Muffled drum. The scene slowly closes in. 



Scene Sec0Tai, \ London. A Room in the Royal Pal- 
^ ^ ( ACE. [Key in the Door, l. i. e.] 

\Enter servant and Exton l. i . E. 

Exton, 

Didst thou not mark the king, what words he spake, 
" Have I no friend will rid me of this living fear ? " 
Was it not so ? 

Servant. 

Those were his very words. 

Exton. 

" Have I no friend ? " quoth he : he spake it twice, 
And urged it twice together, did he not ? 

Servant. 
He did. 
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Exton, 

And speaking it, he wistly looked on me ; 

As who should say, "I would thou wert the man 

That would divorce this terror from my heart f 

Meaning the king at Pomfret. Go, 

I am the king's friend, and will rid his foe. 

\Exit Servant r. i. e. Enter Bolifigbroke, as 
king, and lords l. i. e. 

Bolingbroke, 

Can no man tell of my unthrifty son ? 

T is full three months since I did see him last : 

If any plague hang over us, *t is he. 

I would to heaven, my lords, he might be found : 

Inquire at London, 'mongst the taverns there, 

For there, they say, he daily doth frequent. 

With unrestrained, loose companions. 

Even such, they say, as stand in narrow lanes, 

And beat our watch, and rob our passengers ; 

Which he, young, wanton, and effeminate boy, 

Takes on the point of honour, to support 

So dissolute a crew. 

Exton, 

My lord, some two days since I saw the prince 
And told him of these triumphs held at Oxford. 

Bolingbroke, 

And what said the gallant ? 

Exton, 

His answer was, he would unto the stews. 
And from the common'st creature pluck a glove. 
And wear it as a favour ; and with that 
He would unhorse the lustiest challenger. 

Bolingbroke, 

As dissolute as desperate ; yet through both 
I see some sparkles of a better hope 
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Which elder days may happily bring forth. 

[JVoise outside l. 
But who comes here ? 

[Enter Aumerle hastily l. i. e, 

Aum, 
Where is the king ? 

Bolingbroke, 
What means 
Our cousin, that he stares and looks^so wildly ? 

Aum, 

God save your grace ! I do beseech your majesty, 
To have some conference with your grace alone. 

Bolingbroke, 

Withdraw yourselves, and leave us here alone. 

\Exeunt Exton and lords r. i.e. 
What is the matter with our cousin now ? 

Aum, [Kneels, 

Forever may my knees grow to the earth. 

My tongue cleave to my roof within my mouth, 

Unless a pardon ere I rise or speak. 

Bolingbroke, 

Intended or committed was this fault ? 
If but the first, how heinous e'er it be, 
To win thy after-love, I pardon thee. 

Aum, 

Then give me leave that I may turn the key. 
That no man enter till my tale be done. 

Bolingbroke, 
Have thy desire. 

[Aumerle locks the door, 

York, [Within l. i. e. 

My liege, beware : look to thyself; 
Thou hast a traitor in thy presence there. 
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Bolingbroke, [To Aumerle, 

Villain, 1*11 make thee safe. [Drawing sword. 

Aum, 

Stay thy revengeful hand ; 
Thou hast no cause to fear. 

York, [ Within.* 

Open the door, secure, foolhardy king ! 
Shall I for love speak treason to thy face ? 
Open the door, or I will break it open. 

Bolingbroke opens, door, 
[Enter York l. i. e. with paper, 

Bolingbroke. 

What is the matter, uncle ? speak ; 
Recover breath ; tell us how near is danger, 
That we may arm us to encounter it. 

York. 

Peruse this writing here, and thou shalt know 
The treason that my haste forbids me show. 
A dozen of them here have ta'en the sacrament, 
And interchangeably set down their hands, 
To kill the king at Oxford. 

Aum, 

Remember, as thou read'st, thy promise passed : 
I do repent me ; read not my name there ; 
My heart is not confederate with my hand. 

York. 

'T was, villain, ere thy hand did set it down. 
I tore it from the traitor's bosom, king; 
Fear, and not love, begets his penitence. 

Bolingbroke, 

O heinous, strong and bold conspiracy ! 
O loyal father of a treacherous son ! 
Thy most abundant goodness shall excuse 
This deadly blot in thy digressing son. 
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York. 

So shall my virtue be his vice's bawd ; 

And he shall spend mine honour with his shame, 

As thriftless sons their scraping fathers* gold. 

Mine honour lives when his dishonour dies, 

Or my shamed life in his dishonour lies : 

Giving him life 

The traitor lives, the true man 's put to death, 

Bolingbroke, 

Nay, I have pardoned him. 

\Aumerle kneels and kisses Bolingbroke*s hand. 
But for the rest of that consorted crew, 
Destruction straight shall dog them at the heels. 
Good uncle, help to order several powers 
To Oxford, or where'er these traitors are : 
They shall not live within this world, I swear, 
But I will have them. 
Cousin, adieu ! 
Well have you prayed, and prove you true ! 

[Exeunt Bolingbroke and York l. i. e. Aumerle 
R. I. E. Change, 



Ibtene SQ[)irti.^ 



C PoMFRET. The Dungeon of the 
Castle. Dark Sjage. Small 
grated window — moonlight shin- 
ing through it. rough table and 
STOOL R. King Richard discovered. 
Plaintive music as the scene opens. 
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King Richard, 

I have been studying how I may compare 
This prison where I live unto the world : 
And for because the world is populous 
And here is not a creature but myself, 
I cannot do it ; yet I '11 hammer it out. 
My brain I '11 prove the female to my soul, 
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My soul the father ; and these two beget 
A generation of still breeding thoughts, 
And these same thoughts people this little world, 
In humours like the people of this worldj 
For no thought is contented. The better sort. 
As thoughts of things divine, are intermixed 
With scruples and do set the word itself 
Against the word : 

As thus, " Come, little ones," and then again, 
" It is as hard to come as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a needle's eye." 
Thoughts tending to ambition, they do plot 
Unlikely wonders ; how these vain weak nails 
May tear a passage through the flinty ribs 
Of this hard world, my ragged prison walls, 
And, for they cannot, die in their own pride. 
Thoughts tending to content flatter themselves 
That they are not the first of fortune's slaves, 
Nor shall not be the last ; like silly beggars 
Who sitting in the stocks refuge their shame, 
That many have and others must sit there ; 
And in this thought they find a kind of ease. 
Bearing their own misfortunes on the back 
Of such as have before endured the like. 
Thus play I in one person many people, 
And none contented : sometimes am I king ; 
Then treason makes me wish myself a beggar, ^ 
And so I am : then crushing penury 
Persuades me I was better when a king; 
Then I am kinged again : and by and by 
Think that I am unkinged by Bolingbroke, 
And straight am nothing : but whate'er I be. 
Nor I nor any man that but man is 
With nothing shall be pleased till he be eased 
With being nothing. [Music pp. ^ Music do I hear? 
Ha, ha ! keep time : how sour sweet music is, 
When time is broke and no proportion ke^t I 
So is it in the music of men's \\ves. 
And here have I the daintiness oi eat. 
To check time broke in a disordered strvw^N 
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But for the concord of my state and time 
Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 
I wasted time, and now doth time waste me; 
For now hath time made me his numbering clock : 
My thoughts are minutes ; and with sighs they jar 
Their watches on to mine eyes, the outward watch, 
Whereto my finger, like a dial's point. 
Is pointing still, in cleansing them from tears. 
Now, sir, the sounds that tell what hour it is 
Are clamourous groans, that strike upon my heart, 
Which is the bell : so sighs and tears and groans 
Show minutes, times and hours : but my time 
Runs posting on in Bolingbroke's proud joy, 
While I stand fooling here, his Jack-o'-the-clock. 
This music mads me ; let it sound no more ; 

[Musu slowly dies away. 
For, though it hath holp madmen to their wits. 
In me it seems it will make wise men mad. 
Yet blessing on his heart that gives it me ! 
For *t is a sign of love; and love to Richard 
Is a strange brooch in this all-hating world. 

\Enier Groom l. i. e. 

Groom, 
Hail, royal prince ! 

\Groom kneels. 

King Richard, 

Thanks, noble peer ; 

The cheapest of us is ten groats too dear. 
What art thou ? and how comest thou hither. 
Where no man never comes but that sad dog 
That brings me food to make misfortune live ? 

Groom, 

I was a poor groom of thy stable, king, 

When thou wert king ; who, travelling towards York, 

With much ado at length have gotten leave 

To look upon my sometime master's face. 

O, how it yearned mV heart when I beheld 
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In London streets, that coronation day, 
When Bolingbroke rode on roan Barbary, 
That horse that thou so often hast bestrid. 
That horse that I so carefully have dressed. 

King Richard, 

Rode he on Barbary ? Tell me, gentle friend, 
How went he under him ? 

Groom, 
So proudly as if he had disdained the ground. 

King Richard, 

So proud that Bolingbroke was on his back ! 
That jade hath eat bread from my royal hand ; 
This hand hath made him proud with clapping him. 
Would he not stumble ? would he not fall down. 
Since pride must have a fall, and break the neck 
Of that proud man that* did usurp his back ? 
Forgiveness, horse ! Why do I rail on thee. 
Since thou, created to be awed by man. 
Wast bom to bear ? I was not made a horse ; 
And yet I bear a burden like an ass, 
Spur-galled and tired by jauncing Bolingbroke. 

\Enter Keeper, with a dish. 

Keeper, 
Fellow, give place, here is no longer stay. 

King Richard, 
If thou dost love me, go. 

Groom. 

[Kneels and kisses his hand. 
What my tongue dares not. 
That my heart shall say. 

[Exit Groom l. 2. e. 

Keeper, [At table r. 

My lord^ wiJt please you to fall to ? 
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Ki7ig Richard, 
Taste of it first, as thou art wont. 

Keeper. 

My lord, I dare not : Sir Pierce of Exton, who lately 
came from the king, commands the contrary 

King Richard, 

The devil take Henry of Lancaster and thee ! 

Patience is stale and I am weary of it. 

[Richard seizes a stool and beats Keeper. During 
struggle^ he seizes sword from Keeper^ who 
runs, L. 2. E., crying " help / " " help I " " help ./" 
Enter two servants^ armed L. 2. e. 

How now ! What means death in this rude assault ? 

\Richard is attacked by the servants, whom he 
fights. Extofi enters and stabs Richard, who 
staggers and falls against table r. h. 

That hand shall burn in never-quenching fire 

That staggers thus my person. \Exton advances. 

fixton, thy fierce hand 

Hath with the king's blood stained the king's own land. 

\pies. Slow music 

curtain. 
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RICHARD THE SECOND. 

APPENDIX. 

THE incomparable felicity of art with which Shakespeare could 
infuse a poetical soul into an historical body is brilliantly 
shown in his treatment of the story of " King Richard the 
Second." As told in the Chronicle of Holinshed, — which the poet 
followed, — that story presents but little to inspire the imagination ; but, 
as told in this tragedy, the persons and the facts that are concerned in it 
become transfigured, from dead names and cold statements, into breath- 
ing realities of feeling and action. There were two dramatic passages 
in the life of Richard the Second, — the Rebellion of Wat Tyler, in 1381, 
and the banishment of Bolingbroke, in 1398. The one was an episode ; 
and, moreover, it had, there is reason to think, been portrayed in a play 
upon the subject of this king's reign, earlier than that written by Shakes- 
peare. The other was attended by consequences that were steadily 
interwoven in the skein of the monarch's fate ; and this, therefore, was 
naturally preferred by Shakespeare, since it presented the largest and 
most fruitful field of interpretation for the exercise of his art. He has 
exhibited this passage in such a way as to illustrate the entire historic 
period through which King Richard lived, and, while presenting that 
sovereign's character in the colors of actual life, to make Richard's 
experience typical and representative of a great moral truth. This 
tragedy is not alone the resplendent and pathetic picture of a king's 
ruin; it is also the impressive assertion that there is no permanent 
power and everlasting royalty but the power anS royalty of virtue and 
justice. 

The movement of this piece is two-fold. It proceeds in visible acts 
and events ; and it proceeds in the mental condition of its chief character. 
The line of dramatic incident follows quite closely the line of historical 
fact. Act First — as herein arranged — is devoted to the banishment of 
Hereford and Mowbray, the death of Lancaster, King Richard's seizure 
of his uncle's estate, — which was his banished cousin's inheritance, — and 
his departure to the wars in Ireland. Act Second displays the return of 
Bolingbroke — by which name Hereford is called — and King Richard's 
arrival from Ireland and reception of the news of the revolt against his 
squandered authority. Act Third depicts his piteous su>am\^i\oxv. \a \v\^ 
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powerful, determined and crafty foe. Act Fourth portrajrs his lamental 
resignation of the crown, and all the anguish of his broken yet s 
, imperial spirit. Act Fifth presents him in captivity, and exhibits 1 
; manner of his death. This was the order of events in history; this is t 
order of events in Shakespeare;, and this acting version of "Ki 
Richard the Second " varies but httle from the structure of the origin 
The interior movement of the piece — the fluctuation of spiritual sfc 
that is caused by circumstance— brings on continually changing moc 
of the king's mind and heart ; and these make known his quality, il 
minate his reign, and explain his fate. Two magnificent gems 
Shakespeare's invention are encountered on the way: the death-see 
of Lancaster and the mirror-scene of Richard : and the diction, all 1 
way, is beautiful : but the predominant power and charm of the wc 
are felt to be the development and exposition of the monarch's charact 
Comment on the chief persons who are involved in the action of tl 
tragedy may here advantageously play along the line of its story, a 
help to make clear its motive, drift, and adjuncts. 

Richard the Second was the son of the Black Prince, and grandson 
the great and renowned Edward III. He was bom at Bordeaux, in 131 
He succeeded to the throne of England in 1377, when but eleven ye; 
old. He was twice married ; first, in 1382, to Anne, daughter of Char 
IV., Emperor of Germany, and next, October 31st, 1396, to Isab 
daughter of Charles VI., King of France. His first wife possessed su 
amiable qualities of character that she was, in the popular voice, styl 
"the good Queen Anne." This princess died at Richmond, June 7, 13 
His second wife was a child, only eight years old. She survived him a 
was sent back to France, where she became the wife of the eldest son 
the Duke of Orleans — a bridegroom aged nine. It is notable that 1 
younger sister, Katharine, was married to Henry V. [1420]. Richar 
marriages were not blessed with children, and he left no issue, lawful 
otherwise. During the first twelve years of his reign he was him* 
governed by a sort of regency, of which the leading spirit was 
renowned uncle, John of Gaunt ; but, in 1389, he assumed the soverei 
sway of his realm, and thereafter he gave a free course to his rese 
ment against the princes and nobles who had hitherto controlled hi 
It is said that he treacherously caused the arrest of his uncle, the Di 
of Gloster, who was imprisoned at Calais, and there [September 8 
1397]. ^vas secretly murdered. This hideous crime is laid to the chai 
of Richard. It cannot be doubted, however, that the Duke of Glos 
was Richard's enemy; and Richard lived in aiv a^e wVveu, if a king < 
not dispose of bis enemies, they were exceedm^\>f a\)\. Vo ^\^\)o?.«i <iS.^ 
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His banishment of his cousin Henry, who afterward deposed him, was a 
much more politic and justifiable act. This inconvenient relative had 
generally been in alliance with his opponents, and wdS too popular by 
half to please the eyes of jealous royalty. When, therefore [1398], 
Hereford and Norfolk accused each other of treason, — both being 
distasteful to Richard, — and had met, at Coventry, to setde their griev- 
ances by public combat, the king seized the fair occasion and banished 
them both out of England. The trouble between these two noblemen 
began in January, 1398. Their war-like encounter, at Coventry, 
occurred " upon St. Lambert's Day," September 17th, in the same year. 
Their exile was at once accomplished. Hereford's father, John of 
Gaunt, was so stricken with grief at the banishment of his son, that he 
presently sickened and died [spring of 1399], and Richard thereupon 
made the chief blunder of his life, in seizing the estates of Lancaster, 
which he had agreed that the banished Henry should peaceably inherit. 
This done, he departed into Ireland, to quell a rebellion there, leaving 
his kingdom to the care of his uncle, the Duke of York. His absence, 
of course, was Henry's opportunity ; and this the resentful Hereford was 
not slow to improve. The usurper's expeditioi* sailed from Port Blanc, in 
Lower Brittany, and landed at Ravenspur, on the coast of Yorkshire ; and 
by the time Richard had arrived home from Ireland, Henry had gained 
the virtual control of the kingdom. Richard was betrayed by the Earl 
of Northimiberland, and at Flint Castle, which is not a great way off 
from the City of Chester, was delivered into the hands of his foe, who 
conveyed him to London, and imprisoned him, first at Westminster and 
afterwards at the Tower. Their entry into London was attended with a 
great ebullition of respect for Henry and of disdaiji for Richard — a 
circumstance recorded by Shakespeare with impressive beauty and 
pathos of language, in the fifth act of this tragedy. Richard was imme- 
diately deposed [September 30th, 1399], and, constrained by the fear of 
death, he abdicated the throne, and delivered his crown and sceptre 
to his cousin Henry. " The steps," says Hume, " have always been so 
few between the prisons of princes and their graves that we need not 
wonder that Richard's fate was no exception to the general rule." The 
dishonoured and despised king was immured in Pomfret Castle, and 
there, on the 14th of February, 1400, he expired. The manner of his 
death is not certainly known. It was long believed — and this accoimt of 
the catastrophe has been followed by Shakespeare — that he was slain in 
prison by Sir Piers Exton and others of his guards. Another and more 
probable tradition is that he was starved to death. The Percys, who 
revolted against Henry IV. [1403], issued a manifesto^ just before th& 
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la of afc«el/5bury, in which they charged Ihal Henry caused 
wWi of tuneer. Ihicil, and cold, after " (iftesii days and n 
g onbeard of among Chriatians." The corpse of Richi 
brooj^t from Potofret lo London, and was exposed in public 
Tower. No ninrks of violence were observed upon it. From Ita 
it WBi eon«TCd to Langley, and there buried ; bul, in 1413, I 
jeaz of his nign, Henry V. removed it 10 Weslminaler Abb 
ftmeralobioqoiea of a most solemn and pompous descripeion. R 
tomb il la thu cliapel oT Ii:dn'ard the Confessor. It is an in 
veneisble itracture, surmounied by a canopy of wood; on whict 
Titlble an ancient, singular, glimineriog fresco of Christ and lh< 
.iiazy. This tomb aho conlains Ihe ashes of Richard's Rrst wife, 
Aiue. Wilhlti the j>rL-.ciii c^jmiiy dje tomb has been opera 
■kaU of die khtg was found to De unliijured. 

Hume says that "this prince lived in 1 nuMfl tnagnifionM muH 
perhaps, any of bis predecessors or successcKS. His honsehold « 
oftendioiisandpersom; he had three hundred in lilildtdMk; 
ttie other ofilces were fiirniihed in proporticHi." The same I 
otwervesAat: "Indoleni, profuse, addicted to low pleasani,t 
his whole time In feasting and jolE^. and disstpMed in idle ilK 
bonntie* lo hvourliea of no reputation AM revenue wfaidi du 
expected to see hiro employ in enterprises directed to public bon 
advantage. He forgot his rank by admitting all men to his fam 
and he was not sensible that their acquaintance with (he qualitie 
mind was not ab!e to impress (hem with the respect which he ni 
to preserve from his birth and station." 

Richard was remarkable for his personal beauty. Portraits 
exhibit a mail of slender person, large head, large eyes, regular f 
a small mouth, a sensitive chin, long, bushy hair, a grave, sWeel 
and a feminine contour of countenance. The livery colours of I 
were white and red. His heraldic device, or emblem, was a wh 
couched under a tree, having a crown around its neck and 
around its body. A fanciful emblem, typical of Richard's ejt] 
and of the meaning of that experience, has been preferred for tht 
lishment of this volume, 

Henry of Lancaster was the son of John of Gaunt (Ghent), am 
to King Richard. He was horn [1366] at Bolingbroke Castle, 
colnshlre, and from that place he derived the name of Bolingb 
BuUingbroke. This name, however, in fact, was not given" 
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crumbled over their base in May, 1815. Henry's titles were, Earl of 
Derby and Duke of Hereford. When banished by King Richard he 
withdrew to Paris, from which capital lie carefully watched the course of 
English affairs. This was in the early Fall of 1398. The death of John 
of Gaunt and King Richard's seizure of that nobleman's estates occurred 
in the next year; whereupon Henry promptly came back [July 4th] to 
England, to claim his inheritance— and something more. King Richard 
was deposed on September 30th, 1399, and within six months from that 
time he was dead, and Bolingbroke, now secure, was reigning in his 
place. The portrait of Henry presents a countenance remarkable for 
astute composure and almost ferocious determination. The eyes are 
severe ; the nose is long, large and aquiline ; the jaw is large and heavy. ' 
Henry seems to have been, by nature, a ruler and a politicran. He was 
twice married. His first wife, Mary de Bohun, bore him four sons, the 
eldest of whom afterward ruled England as Henry V., making a great 
name both for history and poetry. His second wife, whom he married 
after he became king, was Joan, daughter of the King of Navarre and 
widow of the Duke of Brittany. It is said that Henry, in his last days, 
endured the pangs of remorse for his treatment of Richard and his 
usurpation of the English crown. Hume says that his popularity was 
lost many years before the end of his reign, and that he governed his 
people more by terror than by affection. This same state of things was 
repeated, long afterward, in the case of the later usurper, Henry VII. 
The death of Henry IV. occurred in the Jerusalem Chamber, in West- 
minster Abbey, in 1413. He was in his 46th year. He was buried in 
Canterbury Cathedral. His queen is buried beside him. 

The estimate of himself, and of Richard, that Shakespeare makes 
Henry express [" Henry IV.," Part I., Act iii., Scene 2d] is harmonious 
with the view here taken of the historical facts that are recorded concern- 
ing them : 

•' Had I so lavish of ray presence been, 
So common-hackneyed in the eyes of men, 
So stale and cheap to vulgar company ; 
Opinion, thaT did help me to the crown, 
Had still kept loyal to possession ; 
And left me in reputeless banishment, 
A fellow of no mark nor likehhood. 
By being seldom seen, I could not stir, 
But, like a comet, I was wondered at : 
That men would tell their children, " This is he ;" 
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In London streets, that coronation day, 
When Bolingbroke rode on roan Barbary, 
That horse that thou so often hast bestrid. 
That horse that I so carefully have dressed. 

King Richard, 

Rode he on Barbary ? Tell me, gentle friend, 
How went he under him ? 

Groom, 
So proudly as if he had disdained the ground. 

King Richard, 

So proud that Bolingbroke was on his back ! 
That jade hath eat bread from my royal hand ; 
This hand hath made him proud with clapping him. 
Would he not stumble ? would he not fall down. 
Since pride must have a fall, and break the neck 
Of that proud man that* did usurp his back ? 
Forgiveness, horse ! Why do I rail on thee. 
Since thou, created to be awed by man. 
Wast bom to bear ? I was not made a horse ; 
And yet I bear a burden like an ass, 
Spur-galled and tired by jauncing Bolingbroke. 

[Enter Keeper, with a dish. 

Keeper, 
Fellow, give place, here is no longer stay. 

King Richard, 
If thou dost love me, go. 

Groom, 

[Kneels and kisses his hand. 
What my tongue dares not, 
^That my heart shall say. 

[Exit Groom l. 2. e. 

Keeper, [At table r. 

My lord^ wiJt please you to fall to ? 
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marriage witii Blanche, daufl^ter of the tint Duke of Lancaiter. His 
device was the word *' Souveraine," and diat was adopted hf Ua son 
Henry, whose heraldic signs were swans and antdopes. The iomb of 
John of Gaunt is in St. Paul's Cathedral, in London. • 

The Eaii of Northumberland was Heniy Percy, fiither of the Sir 
Henry Percy who lives in history and ficti<m as Hotspur. He xevoked 
against Henry IV., and was defeated by that Ung, at Shrewsbury, in 
1403 ; and he was killed while leading a later rebellion against him, in a 
battle on Branham Moor, near Tadcaster, in 1408. 

Eleanor Bohun, Duchess o^Gloster, was ttie daughter of Sir Hun* 
phrey Bohun, Earl of Hertford, Essex and Northampton, and wife to 
Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloster; and she was, in her day, the 
greatest heiress in England. The capture, imprisonment, and assassinA- 
tion of her husband [1397] broke her heart She retired into a nunnery 
— Barking Abbey — and there died, October 3, 1399. Her tomb Is in 
the chapel of St. Edmund, in Westminster Abbey, maxked by the ^gy» 
cut in brass, of a lady in a widow's dress, with a barb [chin doth] and 
veil ; the inscription is in old French. The grave of her husband, whose 
murder as above noted was accomplished %t Calais, is also in the Abbey» 
under the pavement of the Chapel of Edward the Confessor. The atone 
that covers it was once finely plated with brass, but it is now much 
defaced. Shakespeare has put into the mouth of this miserable wonum 
a pitiful, broken, cjaculatory speech of grief, very remarkable, for its 
fidelity to nature. 

Sir John Bushy and Sir Henry Green were made prisoners by Boling- 
broke, shortly after he landed from France, and by his command they 
were put to death, at Bristol. These knights, together with William 
Scroi)e, Earl of Wiltshire, and Sir John Bagot, had made themselves 
obnoxious by aiding King Richard in those exactions which actually 
pillaged the revenues of the English people. 

" Aumerle," says Macready, " is a courtier and conspirator, unmarked 
by any peculiarity of concerted plan or urgent motive." The studious 
reader of the tragedy, however, will find that he is possessed of distinct 
character. He is volatile, impulsive, flippant and sarcastic. Two lines 
that he speaks are broadly indicative of his quality : 

" I brought high Hereford, since you call him so. 
But to the next highway, and there I left him." / 

Aumerle was the eldest son of the Duke of York, and, therefore, cousin 
to both Richard and Bolingbroke. He derived his appellation from 
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Aumerlfe, or Albemarle, a town in Normandy. He was also the Earl 
of Rutland. 

The uncles of Richard the Second — sons to the great and famous 
Edward III. — were the following: William, of Hatfield; Lionel, Duke 
of Clarence ; John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster ; Edward of Langley, 
Duke of York ; William of Windsor ; and Thomas of Woodstock, Duke 
of Gloster. 

The ages of some of the chief characters in this tragedy are exactly 
stated as follows: Richard, 33; Bolingbroke, 33; John of Gaunt, 59; 
Duke of Norfolk, 40, and Queen Isabel, 11. The ages of others can 
only be approximately stated. York is about 56 ; Aumerle, about 30 ; 
Northumberland, about 54; Salisbury, about 45; Carlisle, about 60; 
the Duchess of Gloster, about 48. Exton, Bushy, Bagot, and Green are 
men of the middle age. Queen Isabel, though she was in fact a child, 
is, of course, represented by a grown woman. " Richard the Second," 
though closely harmonious with history, is, in stage practice, entitled to 
be interpreted with due consideration of its ideal, poetic atmosphere. 

The testimony of Froissart makes it evident that the people of England 
were badly governed in the reign of Richard the Second, and that they 
laid their troubles at the king's door. Rulers are not judged by their 
motives, or with consideration of the circumstances that surround them 
and constrain their actions, but by the results of government, for which 
they are held responsible. The English people, as recorded by Froissart, 
said: "We have a king now that will do nothing; he intendeth but 
to idleness and to accomplish his pleasur^e, and by that he sheweth he 
careth not how everything goeth, so he may have his will." There was 
almost universal desire for change ; and Bolingbroke found it compara- 
tively an easy matter to depose the sovereign who was thought to stand in 
the way of better times. Shakespeare has wisely diverted attention from 
Richard's incompetence or culpability as a ruler, and has directed 
regard upon his principles, emotions, character and sorrows as a man ; 
and in this way he has beguiled the world of its pity and sympathy. 
Richard, in the pages of the poet, becomes, after the first tumults of 
petulant capriciousness, a majestic, sad-minded, royal person, philo- 
sophical, pathetic, and as gentle in soul as he is fervent in dolour. " In 
his prosperity," says Dr. Johnson, " we saw him imperious and oppress- 
ive, but in his distress he is wise, patient and pious." These attributes, 
though, are not in him invariable. Knight justly specifies passionate 
weakness as his pervasive characteristic; and Macready as justly 
ascribes to him persuasions of kingly inviolability and of heavenly inter- 
position in his behalf which are extravagant. He exlki\\Al^ «cjv Vrt^^^cJwc. 
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tkm of pnipoM, ■bwMMUIj of nwod, mad tn wnflhw tx Ktlanjriikb 
ne Undied, m to motiTe or fondanental c«bm, vMi dw mbs attifbiites 
In HamlM. Ufe. tor him, diifti Into dnai, and faU lonl it ovcTwhelmecl 
and iliattered by vatt dlaorder. He it the cmbodfananC of afflicted 
mi^etty: oTakiDd, weaknatnn, MtnratBd whli the omrictlan of Its own 
lojtlQ, and dlnncMd, In agonlMd tomnh, b^aonow at die indicnltlei 
it miut suffer, and by fitfnl retentment ■f*"** iti Me. Tlun to about 
him. almost from tbefinl, aqaB&tyofMkm.wiMftilpBainicliai leona to 
denote thai dnilii; has already maiked Um off for mitfbrtune'i minion, 
and doomed blm lo bJtare and rain. Ttd* qnaHtf — this lympattietto 
■tiangeaess— tbiipiteoui, angular bomanttr, irUdi trandonni Kweak, 
dtdl king into a rare hnman being— li the fiudaatioD of Richard; and 
thii hii memory owe* lo the B—a'ifg genina of Shaketpean. 

W. W. 
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